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LETTERS 


HAIL CARDINAL MEYER 

We just finished reading Cardinal 
Meyer's and Father Rollins Lambert’s 
talks from the July issue of COMMUN- 
ITY. My, what a tremendous zeal and 
charity emanate from them. 

We had a colored Sister as guest on 
July 4 and keep hoping and praying 
the Holy Spirit will direct one to join 
us. Perhaps if that community Father 
Lambert mentioned prays hard enough, 
our prayers will be the answer to theirs 
—we would be glad to accept the “stone 
rejected by the builders.” 


The Lord bless you and your work! 


Morner M. Benrra, O.S.B. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Cheers and applause for “The Mantle 
of Leadership” (July ’61 COMMUN- 
ITY)! As one after another of our hier- 
archy, Ritter, Rummel, Waters, Cushing, 
Fletcher, Reed, and now Meyer, move 
positively and conspicuously forward, we 
are developing a powerful phalanx of 
favorable public opinion, and adequate 
backing for individual Catholics trying 
to PRACTICE justice in every day life. 

And please increase the cheers and 
applause for: “We call upon every chang- 
ing parish, to become a ‘mission center’ 
—reaching out to embrace all newcomers 
within its confines” and “This means, 
too’ that the priests of the changing par- 
ish become missionaries, men dedicated 
to a wholehearted, apostolic campaign to 
extend the Kingdom of Christ through 
the whole of the parish.” 

If that is what it takes to get all-out 
mission effort WITHIN the United 
States, would to God that ALL our par- 
ishes were changing parishes and ALL 
non-Catholics had the good fortune to be 
Negro. 

Mrs. Dororuy ABERNETHY 
Dover, Arkansas 


Thank you for publishing the most 
honest and informative material on inter- 
racial relations I have read. The July 
issue was gratifying for all of us who 
would like to see the Negro assume his 
rightful role, to be judged not by his 
appearance but by his performance, as an 
individual. Cardinal Meyer's address will 
stand as the outstanding work on inter- 
racial problems, in the minds of thinking 
people, for a long time to come. His 
thoughts, applied to the layman of every 
faith and race, present the only path to 
true racial equality. 

As a white, non-Catholic, I think 
COMMUNITY should be read by ALL. 


Maurice W. Zaser 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


As usual! I read all that emanates from 


Friendship House avidly, and especially © 
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now that there is the “new” COM- 
MUNITY. Congratulations to the two 
Marys—Dolan and Clinch—for a splendid 
job! 

On reading Cardinal Meyer’s address 
I was thrilled to the core. Will you send 
me some extra copies. Two will be used 
to paste into my notes for my children to 
digest as they get a bit older. I hope they 
will learn of FH work first-hand someday, 
also. 

Here in Canada, we have racial prob- 
lems. The French-English prejudice in 
Canada is in some ways worse than the 
Negro-white in the USA. So, to a Ca- 
nadian, the interracial problems in the 
States are still largely academic. 


Mrs. AnN HarricAN MAKLETZOFF 
Willowdale, Ontario 


SOUTHERN PRO-CON 


I am sorry I am not able to be of 
financial assistance to you. Your paper 
seems to have nothing constructive to 
add to the problem of segregation in the 
South. 

Miss GertrupE GRIFFIN 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Because I have to pay off a debt I 
have not spent any money this year for 
any paper or publication up to now. I 
borrow everything I have been reading. 

But COMMUNITY is so indispen- 
sable in the deep South; it is like get- 
ting an American paper in Russia. So 
please find a dollar bill for COMMUN- 
rat, 

Douctas BrockHurst 
Pineville, Louisiana 
« @ * 


“LAUGHING TO KEEP 


FROM CRYING” 

What about this idea? Organize a 
Comic-Signs Division for sending into 
areas needing picketing. Procure the serv- 
ices of top flight comic writers such as 
Dick Gregory (the Negro Mort Sahl) and 
have them compose satirical picket-sign 
material such as: 

1. “I like segregation” carried by a 

man in a strait jacket. 

2. “Who needs Equality—I have my 
Health” carried by a man swathed 
in bandages and walking on crutch- 
es. 

3. “The Latest in Fashions” carried by 
a man in a KKK colored sheet. 

4. “Why does everybody hate me?” 
carried by a man carrying a stuffed 
skunk doll or wearing a “Grim 
Reaper” suit. 

If just a few up and coming young 

Negro and Latin American boxers and 
track stars would adopt nicknames such 
s, “Nigger Bob,” “Spic Ben,” etc., soon 
the younger generation of spectators 
would consider these terms as reverently 
as they did “Sugar Ray” and “Babe,” 

The ugly names such as “nigger, shine, 
jiggaboo, greaser, mex, hunkie, spic, blan- 

. Cont. on p. 14 
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To begin with 


By Mary Jerdo Keating 


HEN Mary Dotan asked me to write an 

article commemorating the Twentieth An- 
niversary of this paper, I was delighted. Her 
request, however, pin-pointed certain facts that 
I prefer to avoid. It is the rare female that cares 
to admit that she has been in circulation for 20 
years, and I am not rare, but there was some 
satisfaction in what a friend said. “We were 
young pioneers. In fact, we were the first angry 
young men.” It was a kind of ambiguous state- 
ment but comforting. 

We were young, angry, and determined to 
change the world. We waged a violent war 
against apathy, materialism, intolerance, and in- 
justice. The more vocal and assured ones lec- 
tured, but I, who have always been unreason- 
ably frightened of the lecture platform, wrote a 
column each month for Friendship House’s 
Cand I hesitate to use this word) first official 
organ, Friendship House News. The Baroness 
Catherine de Hueck was editor, and I was as- 
sistant editor. 

In June of this year my daughter and I went 
down to the Friendship House center so that 
I might look over the first copies of the Friend- 
ship House News, now all snugly and properly 
bound for posterity in black leather covers. 
After a pleasant chat with the staff, Mary pulled 
out these first issues, and somehow I found 
that I lacked the courage to look at them. These 
old issues were as intimate to me as love letters, 
and I had no desire to evaluate in my maturity 
that which I loved so passionately in my youth. 
We in Friendship House were an emotional lot, 
deeply affected by the misery in Harlem, enor- 
mously angry at intolerance and injustice, and 
dedicated to the service of the poor. I am sure 
that if the paper reflects this, then it is a warm 
and truthful record of our life in Harlem 20 
years ago. 

On the way home from Friendship House I 
was utterly pre-occupied with memories. I could 
feel Harlem and I could smell it. I could see 
Flewy, red-faced and perspiring, grinding out 
the first imeographed editions of the paper, on 
a hot, hot night. There was the Baroness, saying 
. . » “Jerdo, don’t ever change one word of my 
editorial, and don’t leave out any of my dots.” 
. . . And I remember saying, “Baroness, don’t 
you think it should have things in it about the 
staff? We don’t want people to think we're 
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Twenty Volumes of 
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weird because we live this life of poverty.” I re- 
membered Tom Keating carefully lettering the 
masthead, and Miriam, our secretary, painfully 
counting the spaces (perhaps it was 20 to a 
line) as she cut the stencils, There was Ellen 
Tarry, in charge of “affairs de Harlem,” saying, 
“Jerdo, you can’t publish that. It won’t set well 
with the Intellectuals;’ and Father Ford, our 
wise and urbane spiritual mentor, saying “Yes, 
I think this copy will do nicely.” Then there 
was a summer when about-to-be-a-Trappist Tom 
Merton was with us, and he said, “Sure, I'll 
write something for you. Perhaps a poem.” He 
wrote a wonderful poem, and we upset Miriam 
by centering it on the back page. 

At some point sucess came to the little Friend- 
ship House News, and we had enough money 
to print it. I gathered up the copy and went 
down to the printers on Fourth Avenue, and 
when the galleys were finished, the printer and 
I pasted up the dummy. The printer said it was 
a lovely job. 

I suppose that I returned to Friendship 
House, burdened by hundreds of these priceless 
first printed editions, with an ill-disguised air 
of triumph and pride. But as some sage has so 
wisely pointed out, “Pride goeth before a fall.” 
“That lay-out is terrible,” Tom Keating said. 
“What is even worse,” said Flewy coldly, “is 
that you’ve put the Holy Ghost in up-side- 
down.” That was the day I learned the true 
meaning of humility. 

The years, of course, have produced many 
changes. Editors and assistant editors have come 
and gone, the size of the paper has come full 
circle, until it is now the size it was 20 years 
ago. The paper is more glossy, and it is pub- 
lished in Chicago. Its name is COMMUNITY, 
and its lay-out is quite sophisticated. But COM- 
MUNITY in 1961 fights against injustice and 
discriminations as we did in 1941. 

Through many a long cold night, Betty 
Schneider and I, who shared quarters at Ma- 
donna Flat, carried on the Friendship House 
debate, Will it go on, where is it going, what 
are we doing? It is a tribute to the Baroness, 
and to the people who followed her, that 
Friendship House remains some 20 years later. 
But there is an implied tragedy that it is even 
necessary to fight for the physical and spiritual 
rights of the Negroes. Since it is, we are glad 
that COMMUNITY exists. Happy Twentieth 
Anniversary! ” 





Twenty volumes of 


COMMUNITY ... 


. . » have been published; with this issue we begin our twenty-first 


volume 


A MILESTONE like this seems a 
good occasion for reflecting a 
bit on the history of the whole 
Friendship House movement. 
When I came to Friendship House 
in 1948, it was at the beginning of 
FH’s second decade of existence. I 
_ did not meet Catherine deHueck, 
who started it in 1937, for a couple 
of years—1951, I think it was, when 
she was through Chicago on a lec- 
ture tour of the States. So my intro- 
duction to Friendship House was at 
the hands of a “second generation.” 
I know about that 193%47 period 
only through stories of people I have 
met: Catherine, Mary Jerdo Keat- 
ing (who nostalgically recalls the 
early years on page 3), and others 
who were here then, and through 
Catherine’s book Friendship House. 
The number of people who are 
reading that book today surprises us, 
for it has been out of print for some 
years. Yet we still receive mail for- 
warded from the old 135th Street 
address in New York City, even 
though that area was demolished 
years ago to make way for new high- 
rise apartments and even though the 
only Friendship House for some 
time now has been this one in Chi- 
cago. Also, it is not unusual to have 
visitors ask: “Where is the Used 
Clothing Room?” or “You staff work- 
ers don’t receive any salary, do you?” 
As a matter of fact, it has been years 
since we distributed used clothing, 
and for the last half dozen years 
Friendship House staff has been paid 
salaries . . . though the full amount 
is not often available exactly on the 
first of the month, and raising the 
budget today continues to be the 
hard drudgery it was back in 1937 
and probably will always be. 
The first few years I knew FH 


were the first under a constitution’ 
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_ by Mary Dolan 


7 orig a ? 
adopted in Jatary, idebelin’ fire 


step towards developing Friendship 
House into a more typically lay 
form of organization. 

At the time Friendship House be- 
gan in 1937 there was little a lay 
group could pattern itself after ex- 
cept a religious community, although 
from the very beginning there was 
no doubt in the mind of the work- 
ers that they wanted to remain lay 
people. Yet the pattern of the daily 
life was something like that of a 


monastery. There were prayers and ~ 


daily Mass in common. There was 
a director to whom staff members 
owed “obedience” and who was re- 
sponsible for the workers’ spiritual 
life, living arrangements, and recre- 
ation, as well as their work. Workers 
did not receive salaries, either. Their 
meals were provided at the common 
table; their rooms were assigned by 
the director. 

These were the practices which 
were modified in 1948 by the adop- 
tion of the constitution. Then in the 
late ’50s the practice of paying sal- 


aries was begun, and each person 


was responsible for his own living 


arrangements, prayer and_ private | 


life. 

Me. first few years I worked at 
FH ere, also notable for the open- 
ing of three new Houses, in addi- 
tion to the original New York City 
House and the five-year-old Chicago 
one. ¢The Washington, D.C., House 
Cknown as St. Peter Claver Center) 
was opened in 1950; Portland, Ore- 
gon, FH in 1951; and Shreveport, 
Louisiana, FH in 1953. 'But the ex- 
pansion was short-lived; all three 
houses were closed by 1958, Wash- 
ington and Portland by the local 
staffworkers, who did not wish to 
continue as part of the national 
Friendship House; Shreveport at the 





John Kearney, Director 


request of the bishop who feared 
mounting racial tension. 

During this same period of the 
‘50s, the programs of Friendship 
House were undergoing critical scru- 
tiny by the workers. The racial pic- 
ture was changing rapidly and dras- 
tically; it was already vastly different 
from the picture of the end-of-the- 
depression °30s when Friendship 
House started. 


W: DECIDED to eliminate some 
traditional programs (chil- 
dren’s recreational programs and di- 
rect material assistance, for example) 
in order to give more time and at- 
tention to fostering racial integra- 
tion. We retained our basic pro- 
grams in this area—publication of 
COMMUNITY, lecturing, provid- 


ing an information and education 


center in racial matters. We also, 


added programs, ones developed out 
of our twenty years’ experience. 
Most unique, perhaps, is our Edu- 
cational Home Meeting program, 
arranging “living room _ conversa- 
tions” across the color line. Also 
there has evolved a program for 
housing opportunities—specific plan- 
ning with residents on preparing for 
integration in their own neighbor- 


hoods. 
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For a time we clung to the idea 
of operating more than one center. 
We had continued to rent a New 
York City center—even though we 
had no staffworkers in New York 
from 1957 on, except for six months 
of 1959. But several years’ search 
for a staff proved fruitless so in 1960 
we gave up the center there. 


For the present, therefore, we are 
not endeavoring to open new cen- 
ters; we are reaching out to other 
areas of the country in other ways. 
One avenue, of course, is COM- 
MUNITY itself. Another is through 
extending our Educational House 
Meeting programs to other cities, 
through local groups learning the 
technique from us and using: it in 
their own home towns. Also there is 
work for state and national legisla- 
tion on equal opportunities in vari- 
ous fields. Yet another avenue of 
reaching others is our Summer 
Weekend program, with participants 
from throughout the country gather- 
ing for study, prayer, and planning 
together. And, always, visits to FH 
by mail and in person . . . as well 
as our trips to other cities and towns. 


Along with these changes of pro- 
gram we have also had to develop 
ways and means to pay salaries to 
staff-workers. And then to recruit 
additional workers. 


One by one they came. First to 
join the group that had sfrunk to 
just two people—Delores Price and 
myself—was Betty Plank, who had 
worked on the Chicago staff from 
1953-55 and then returned to her 
home in Columbus, Ohio; she came 
back to FH in 1957. Dorothy Besal 
of Chicago was next, shifting from 
capable volunteer to a trained staff- 
worker in 1958 and later taking over 
Delores’ job as FH fund-raiser and 
COMMUNITY business manager 
when Delores left last year. And the 
latest addition is John Kearney, Chi- 
cago, who took on the top job as FH 


director in July, 1960. 


Looking back, I recall vividly that 
there were times in the shifting and 
reshuffing when it all seemed in 
vain, when some friends and as- 
sociates questioned the changes, crit- 
icized the reorganizing, challenged 
the possibility of FH surviving. 

It was a long time before we even 
dared listen to the new friends and 
associates who bore witness to find- 
ing FH in 1961 as dynamic and ex- 
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citing as others had found it in the 
first decade described in Catherine 
deHueck’s book, and as I and others 


found it in the second decade. 


tagag HAS NEVER come easily 
to Friendship House. It was 
not easy in the ’40s when a group 
of staffworkers saw decisions about 
the organization being made and de- 
manded a share in them. It was not 
easy in the 50s when another group 
saw Friendship House trying to be 
many things and demanded a clarifi- 
cation as to the essentials. 

Sometimes I think Friendship 
House’s greatest weakness—as well 
as its greatest strength—is that the 
workers care so deeply about it. 
Thus even the threat of change is 
traumatic. Furthermore, the image 
of FH has been so varied. To one 
person, FH’s essence was a material 
assistance program; to another, it was 
a Negro-area settlement house; for 
still another, it was primarily a lay- 
men’s religious community. And 
then there were those to whom it 
was a combination of all these 
things. 

Changes are not wrought without 
dissension. Many staff people left 
FH during the late 50s, Some did 
not want any change; they left when 
their preference was overruled by a 
(slim) majority. Others, willing to 
see changes accomplished, grew 
wearied with the long working-out 
process, and they, too, left. A hand- 
ful held on. Friendship House—as 
an organizatioin of laymen working 
for interracial justice—did survive. 

Did there have to be so much pain 


Staff workers (I. to r.) Mary Dolan, 
Betty Plank, Dorothy Besal 


and suffering in the process? Even 
today, four years later, I honestly 
cannot say. I can say that no one 
involved tried to create dissension. 
Also that those who were responsible 
for Friendship House had to build 
Friendship House to the image they 
had of it, the image they believed in. 


What directions will future de- 
velopments take, how will we con- 
tinue to grow? We do not have pat 
or final answers. Probably in_ this 
kind of lay endeavor, one can never 
have a “final” answer. It would seem 
each era should elicit a response in 
programming and form that best 
answers needs of that era—such flexi- 
bility being a hallmark of lay ef- 
forts. 


“It is wonderful,” Monsignor Dan- 
iel M. Cantwell, our chaplain, wrote 
recently, “to look back over the years 
and know that somehow the Holy 
Spirit has kept this effort alive, even 
though the means of its continuance 
have never been certain, and its fu- 
ture at any moment has been pre- 
carious and has demanded faith and 


hope.” w 


Board and staff of Friendship House greet Cardinal Meyer 


on his recent visit to the national headquarters in Chicago 
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Color 
Chaos 


by Rev. Carter Partee, OFM 


Vagaries of “The Color Line” 


in a Louisiana Settlement 


NE MIGHT THINK that the prob- 

lem of segregation involved 
only white vs. colored; but I found 
out differently some years ago in 
work in Plaquemines Parish (coun- 
ty), Louisiana. 


There I got to know a group of 
people in Coontown—part of Buras, 
Louisiana. They form a closed clan 
of their own and will have nothing 
to do with other colored people. It is 
rather discouraging, to say the least, 
to be always fighting the white peo- 
ple for their un-Christian attitudes 
in the race question and then find 
colored people who are just as vi- 
cious and ugly, if not more so, Be- 
lieve it or not, though the local 
theater admits colored people, in the 
balcony, in this segregated peanut- 
heaven the Coontown people have 
one side and the rest must use the 
other side—or the Coontowners will 
call the manager, perhaps more 
quickly than would be the case if 
one of them sat downstairs! 


When our school was first started 
years ago, it was not that no other 
education was available, but the 
colored people would do without 
an education rather than go to any 
school with “niggers,” as they call 
other colored people. In the mid-’40s 


FATHER CARTER is now stationed in New 
Mexico; the past year he was at the 
Franciscan mission on a Navajo reserva- 
tion in Arizona. He was in Louisiana in 
the late 1950s. 
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the school was closed for a time; 
then the Coontown people all at- 
tended a Baptist school which is 
next door to our present school, and 
even today one of the main concerns 
in operating our school is to keep 
them from going back to the Baptist 
school, which they would do on the 
slightest provocation. Besides, the 
Baptist school is free. 


It must not be thought that there 
is any consistency whatever in this 
peculiar caste system. Though it is 
maintained, for instance, by the die- 
hard core of Coontown, my _par- 
ishioners in nearby Sunrise and 
Nairn—many of them related to fam- 
ilies in Coontown — mingle freely 
with other colored people, send their 
children to the central public school, 
and laugh loudly at the pretensions 
of Coontown. Nor is it simply a mat- 
ter of the “light-light” or “bright” 
variety—to use local expressions — 
refusing to associate with their dark- 
er brethren. Though they sometimes 
make this assertion, actually many 
of the children in the Coontown 
school are nearly as dark as you can 
get, while some of the children 
they refuse to accept could pass for 
white. This makes matters so confus- 
ing that one despairs of any rational 
explanation. 


Not Social, Either 


It is not a matter of social differ- 
ence either. It is understandable that 
the better-educated Negroes, in a 
higher income bracket, in the larger 
cities, sometimes resent the destruc- 
tion of their hard-earned social status 
by a sudden influx of Negroes from 
the rural South, much as an urban 
white neighborhood would react to 
an influx of Southern rural whites 
Cor “hill-billies”). In our area, how- 
ever, there is no marked social or 
cultural differences between the 
Coontowners and others. In fact, 
some live in a row of houses that 
might serve as a model for Hey- 
ward’s Catfish Row or Tobacco 
Road; in all the South, it would 
probably be hard to find a more dis- 
reputable quarter. Likewise, many, 
or most, of our Coontowners are 
anything but models of sobriety or 
marital stability. Some of my fami- 
lies—who can’t get into school—are 
much superior in both respects, 


Another explanation sometimes 
given for Coontown clannishness is 


that the Coontowners go back in 
origin to the early settlements of 
“free persons of color” who came to 
this country in large numbers after 
the slave revolt in Santo Domingo 
(1791). But although these refugees 
are frequently mentioned in histories 
of the period, it might be rather dif- 
ficult to prove that the people of 
Coontown, or their present attitudes, 
have any direct connection or pro- 
venance. Inventory of the Parish Ar- 
chives of Louisiana No. 38 mentions 
the survival of voodoo practices 
among them as a mark of their Do- 
minican origin. The only thing of 
this sort that I know of, however, is 
their habit of recurring to a remede, 
instead of to a doctor, for ordinary 
illnesses and injuries. The remede 
is a treatment by a healer who oper- 
ates by means of herbs, signs of the 
cross, and various esoteric means. 

The only approach to an explana- 
tion that I have found occurs in 
Hartnett Kane’s book, Deep Delta 
Country (chap. 17). According to 
him, when records first began to be 
made for public school registration, 
there was much dispute over the reg- 
istration of various individuals or 
families as white or colored, the 
question being settled in many cases 
merely on the word of the family or 
the information of others who took 
occasion to express personal hatreds 
or family enmities in giving their 
testimony. 

Another version is that when par- 
ish authorities decided to bring their 
birth records up to date (complete 
records were not kept until compara- 
tively recently) anyone—speaking of 
borderline cases, at least—who could 
pay $50 for the privilege could be 
registered as white; those who could 
not afford it at the time—well, too 
bad. In either case, bitterness and 
resentment on the part of those clas- 
sified on the “wrong” side due to 
accidental circumstances could well 
perdure for a long time, even after 
the original reason had perhaps been 
forgotten. 

Morbid and futile? Yes, but that 
is characteristic of segregation in 
general. At any rate, it might be said 
in summary that the basic dichotomy 
is between a few enclaves on the 
one hand—small groups such as 
those in Triumph, Coontown, and 
City Price, with families covering a 
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broad color range—and other colored 
people, including families who may 
be ultra-light but refuse to discrimi- 
nate as the others do. 


— THE COLOR LINE, OF 
“passing for white,” as it is 
called, is certainly not uncommon. 
Though it is difficult to see how any 
accurate figure could be arrived at, 
some reputable writers place it as 
high as 25,000 annually, nationwide 
(1900-1910). The figure was based 
on census records which at that time 
distinguished between Negroes and 
mulattoes, By comparing birth sta- 
tistics over a period of years with 
the number of recorded mulatto per- 
sons, a figure could be arrived at 
which was very hypothetical but 
not entirely chimerical. J. C. Furnas, 
in Goodbye to Uncle Tom (p. 335- 
7), has some interesting speculation 
as to the percentage of white popu- 
lation today with some degree of 
(unknown) colored parentage if one 
supposes only, let us say, 100 “pass- 
ers” a year starting in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

The “passing” is usually done by 
the simple expedient of moving to 
another part of the country, where 
one’s family and ancestry are un- 
known. One need not necessarily 
move very far—many of our people 
move to New Orleans and are ab- 
sorbed in the anonymity of the white 
population. In the past, Coontown 
children have not infrequently at- 
tended Catholic schools in New Or- 
leans without anyone being the 
wiser. The bureaus of vital statistics 
in Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
maintain “flag-lists’” of various 
names (e.g., Demolle, Sylve, Enca- 
lade, Rodi, Denesse) which are 
known for their special proclivity to 
become involved in legal “color 
cases,” 

In February, 1957, for instance, 
one member of a Coontown family 
on this flag-list, now living in New 
Orleans, brought suit against the 
city for changing her father’s death 
certificate from “white” to “Negro,” 
after some investigation. The court, 
however, upheld the New Orleans 
Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

Among evidence adduced was the 
name “Coontown,” residence of the 
deceased. It was asserted that “the 
word ‘coon’ in that association is a 
colloquial expression meaning Ne- 
gro,” and that “only colored families 
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lived in Coontown.” This last asser- 
tion is certainly wrong; though we 
have no exact tally, there are now 
about as many white families as col- 
ored in Coontown. As to the sig- 
nificance of the name, local people 
maintain that it is not racial but re- 
fers to the fact that the place was 
once a coon-trapping center. The 
court mentioned this interpretation, 
but gave it no weight. At first sight 
it does seem somewhat improbable 
—a sort of post-factum etymology; 
nevertheless the testimony of old- 
timers seems to indicate that it is 
the correct meaning. The colored 
people themselves use the name 
without, apparently, any idea of of- 
fensive implication, as one would 
certainly expect in the other hypo- 
thesis. 


Many of the Demolle family, a 
name incidentally involved in the 
suit, had their name legally changed 
to Maxion; which the court, judging 
by its remarks, did not seem to be 
aware of. 

The court’s decision contains this 
rather curious passage: 

We feel that nothing can pos- 
sibly be of more importance than 
for a person to be absolutely cer- 
tain as to his geneology and par- 
ticularly as to his race. We know 
that a white person has an absolute 
right to be known as white and a 
colored person has the same right 
to be known as colored, and we 
know that in this area nothing can 
cause greater distress and humilia- 
tion to those who believe them- 
selves to be of one race and then 
to find that they have in their veins 
blood of another. 


Stated in the formal language of 
the court, the fallacy seems the more 
bald. Obviously our social conven- 
tions would place the so-called “hu- 
miliation” on one side only. Certain- 
ly no one light enough to pass for 
white is going to “find” all of a sud- 
den that he has white blood, and if 
he considered it a humiliation one 
would hardly be suing in court to 
have it declared! 

Another incident in this category 
occurred recently when a_ rough- 
hewn and well-liked local restaurant 
owner was barred from the Knights 
of Columbus because he is believed 
to have a slight degree of colored 
ancestry. Although he is considered 
a white man, and probably most 
people don’t know or have forgotten 
that he is anything but 100 per cent 





ACCEPTED 

Who is “‘colored’’—who is not? 
“The two girls above> Father 
Carter writes, Were in our school 
in the Coontown area, but when 
| tried to enroll the family and 
cousins of the two girls below, a 
general walkout was threatened. 
(In real life the contrast is even 
greater than | was able to bring 
out in the photographs.)”’ 


REJECTED 





“pure,” one good Knight insisted 
on dragging in his past ancestry, 
just on the “principle” of it, and 


about fifteen others threatened to 
withdraw if he were admitted. The 
“cream” of Southern Catholicism! 
One is reminded of a story of 
Mrs. |. C. Ballay, a garrulous old- 
time resident with a fund of lively 
information about parish affairs back 
to the 1900s. She says that the pastor 
once invited the colored ladies to a 
meeting of the Altar Society, with- 
out telling either side what was 
afoot (or perhaps he just didn’t 
think). When the white ladies ar- 
rived and sized up the situation, 
there was a great to-do, and the 
meeting broke up. One colored lady, 
as she stalked out, snorted (Cin 
French): “Hmph! If you was to sift 
those people through a_ colander, 
white from colored, there would be 
two or three white people left.” & 
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Blackface Minstrels 


by Rev. Albert S. Foley,SJ 


Ten Reasons Why 
They Are Not 
So Funny 


T The Stereotypes 4, 
The, minstrels usecand-perpetate 
whole group of men as buffoons and 
clowns. A typical minstrel is shift- 
less, ignorant, uncouth, and ill-man- 
nered. By invariably portraying Ne- 
groes in these roles, the minstrels 
brand a whole people with the in- 
ferior mentality, the degraded mor- 
als, and the gaudy taste of a few. 


2 The Slang 


The minstrels use and perpetuate 
offensive racial slang. They insult 
American Negroes by referring to 
them as “nigger,” “pickaninny,” 
“coon,” “jig,” and the like. The jokes 
centering about these serve but to 
prove to prejudiced persons the al- 
leged inferiority of Negroes as a 
race. 


3 The Trifling with Tragedies 


The minstrel shows hold up to 
derision what the white man has 
made of some of his colored broth- 
ers. They laugh at the tragic effects 
of the crime of enslavement. They 
mock the marks of enduring op- 
pression. They ridicule the results 
of systematic deprivation of civil and 
social rights, They perpetuate the 
white man’s hardheaded refusal to 
recognize the serious claims of his 
Negro fellow citizen to equal justice 


under God and before the law. 





FATHER FOLEY is professor of sociology 
at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. 
He is also chairman of the Alabama Ad- 
visory Committee for the United States 
Civil Rights Commission and president 
of the Alabama Council on Human Re- 
lations. This article appeared in COM- 
MUNITY several years ago, but is now 
no longer available. Its popularity as a 
brief, basic explanation of the evil of 
minstrel shows prompts us to reprint it. 


4a The Dulling of Conscience 


The racial humor of the minstrel 
show is a cunning device. White 
supremacists use it as a way out of 
their feeling of guilt for the sins of 
caste. By presenting the Negro as 
a happy, contented, carefree, singing- 
dancing-jigging ne’er-do-well, it cre- 
ates a smug sense of satisfaction on 
the part of the onlookers. The white 
Bilbo remains undisturbed in his 
program of oppression. He sees the 
Negro as happy enough without just 
wages, good education, or a rightful 
share of citizenship. So he continues 
in his process of underpaying, ill- 
treating, disfranchising, and segre- 
gating his fellow colored citizens, 
created “free and equal and endowed 
by their Creator with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 


5 The Eighth Commandment 


The blackface minstrels bear false 
witness against our colored neigh- 
bors. They present the typical Ne- 
gro as a chicken-stealing, wife-beat- 
ing, razor-slashing, and generally im- 
moral person. The cheap songs vilify 
the entire group. They slander col- 
ored saints, Negro bishops, priests, 
sisters, and seminarians. They hu- 
miliate the thousands of holy, God- 
fearing, upright Negro Christians. 
They grossly violate the Eighth 


Commandment. 


6 The Effect on Youth 

Young people present at, or par- 
ticipating in, minstrels are wrongly 
educated in a whole series of un- 
Christian attitudes toward their fel- 
low men. Early impressions of the 
Negro gathered from experience in 
the minstrels remain as the basis for 
lasting, almost ineradicable preju- 
dices. These are at the bottom of 
lynchings, race-riots, racial hatreds, 
and discriminations that disgrace 
our national record. 


7 Damage to Souls 
Religious organizations sponsoring 





minstrel shows can be the cause ot 
further estrangement of souls from 
the Church. Eight million Negroes 
in the country are unchurched. 
They have already been alienated 
from God and religion by the caste 
system in churches, They become 
infuriated against all organized re- 
ligion upon seeing their utter dis- 
regard for their plight on the part of 
church members and clergy who 
sponsor minstrels. 


8 The Golden Rule 


No minority likes to have its mem- 
bers caricatured in a farce that em- 
barrasses and disgraces their whole 
nation or ethnic group. As members 
of an ethnic, religious, or regional 
minority, we should do unto others 
as we would have them do unto 
us. We should respect the rights, 
achievements, and characteristics of 
the colored minority as we also ex- 
pect to live in dignity and honor 
among our fellow men. 


9 “With Liberty and 
Justice for All’ 

The allegiance we swear to the 
flag of our country binds us to sup- 
port the freedoms for which it 
stands. Freedom from _ vilification, 
and the right to a good name, both 
demand that we cease from these 
offenses against our fellow Ameri- 
cans. Their sons and brothers have 
fought and died for the country. 
The blood of heroes cries for liberty 


and justice for all. 


10 The Global Aspect 


Our country has assumed leader- 
ship in a world that is two-thirds 
colored. It is unpatriotic to perpetu- 
ate through minstrels the color-con- 
sciousness and color complex of a 
dead and buried past. These create 
divisions, schisms, unnatural _ bar- 
riers, and disunity within our coun- 
try that hamper our cause before the 
nations of the world. As the cham- 
pion of human rights everywhere, 
America stands committed to defend 
all kinds of persons, regardless of 
race or color. At home, we must do 
our part to disregard differences of 
race or color, and foster harmony and 
unity in our democracy. Only thus 
can we secure the triumph of our 
ideals in a world threatened with 
atomic extinction if we fail. » 
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by 
Benjamin 
R. Epstein 


Stereotypes 


“What may have offended 
only one group years ago now 
offends millions of all groups. 
We have as a nation im- 
proved in our intergroup rela- 
tions through the years.” 


NCE AGAIN, the issue of 

stereotypes and the defamation 
of minority groups in the mass 
media has become a source of major 
controversy. The popular television 
program, “The Untouchables,” 
which purports to show the activities 
of gangsters in Al Capone’s day, has 
been an intimate concern of Italian- 
American organizations for many 
months. The gangsters portrayed 
usually have Italian-sounding names 
and are presented clearly as being of 
Italian extraction. 

“The Untouchables” is not the 
only target for criticism. One Italian- 
American group has been actively 
protesting motion pictures, books, 
and magazine articles dealing with 
an alleged Mafia in the United 
States. 

These protests have produced 
sharp reactions from critics con- 
cerned with pressures and censor- 
ship imposed on cultural media. The 
controversy has raised many old and 
basic questioins about the right of 
protest and responsibilities of the 
writer or producer to society. Isn’t 
the right of freedom of expression 
more important than the complaints 
of people who think they are being 


Mr. EPSTEIN is national director of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
a post he has held since 1947. This ar- 
ticle is reprinted somewhat condensed 
with permission from The ADL Bulle- 
tin. 
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harmed? And shouldn’t “art” be sac- 
rosanct? 

Television is normally one of the 
best allies of civil rights groups in 
their struggle against prejudice. Yet, 
like other mass media, it has shown 
a tendency to present its sinister 
characters in alien garb. A study by 
Dallas W. Smythe for the National 
Association of Broadcasters found 
that Europeans accounted for 24 per 
cent of the villains in television (and 
only 10 per cent of the heroes.) Vil- 
lains were generally shown to be 
antipathetical to American cultural 
values while heroes, naturally were 
quite in tune. 

In referring to the Mafia, I use 
the word “alleged” for good reason; 
much of the current mass media use 
of the Mafia theme seems to have 
started since 1958 when a network 
featured a documentary film ad- 
dressed to the question: Is there a 
Mafia? Its conclusion was “the Mafia 
in this country is a foolish and dis- 
tracting myth.” 


Another Issue 

I don’t believe that there is a 
Mafia either, but that’s not the only 
thing wrong with Mafia-oriented 
programs. There was an Al Capone, 
it’s true, and a Lucky Luciano and 
an Apalachin mob (and also a Mur- 
der Incorporated and gangsters 
named Lepke and Shapiro). But if 
you're going to do an honest dra- 
matic show, using real names and 
accent and dress, you’ve also got the 
responsibility of getting across the 
sociological and environmental issue 
involved, making clear that the acts 
of the few have nothing to do with 
the basic character of the group or 
individual Italians, Jews, or whom- 
ever. 


It may appear that I am suggest- 
ing that all television villains or fools 
should be cast as white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. This would be the easy 
way out since—it is facetiously re- 
peated—the majority group, being 
generally disorganized, cannot make 
any effective protest. But no white 
American Protestant of Anglo-Saxon 
background was ever discriminated 
against because of mass media treat- 
ment of the misdeeds of such other 
white Anglo-Saxons as John Dil- 
linger, Jesse James, or Jack the Rip- 
per. 

One evidence of television’s good 
will and sophistication in handling 
racial matters is its treatment of In- 
dians in westerns. The Association 
on American Indian Affairs occa- 
sionally criticizes some program for 
depicting Indians as being cowardly, 
ignorant, or bloodthirsty. But, in 
this area, television has virtually re- 
versed the fashion started in old time 
movies. 


No Hero or Villain 

Television itself is not the hero 
when it displays greater humanity 
than earlier media, nor is it the vil- 
lain when it uses bad stereotypes. It 
is merely expressing its understand- 
ing of public taste and the general 
level of American enlightenment. It 
knows that what may have offended 
only Negroes years ago now offends 
millions of all races, what once of- 
fended only Jews, now offends mil- 
lions of Christians. We have, as a 
nation, improved in our intergroup 
attitudes through the years; that is 
the main reason why television has 
never done things as bizzare as those 
perpetrated by some other media. 
Television never had an original pro- 
duction as racist as “Birth of a Na- 
tion,” as superficial and silly in its 
stereotypes as “Abie’s Irish Rose,” a 
character done in as bad a stereo- 
type as Stepin Fetchit. 

To my mind, opposition to the 
bad stereotype has nothing to do 
with censorship or art. Anyone has 
the right to protest slander directed 
against himself or his group—or hu- 
manity in general, for that matter. 
And if someone holds to the use 
of the harmful stereotype because it 
is part of his art—well, I think that 
man is suffering from an agony of 
ego in thinking that his art is more 
important than people. 

Am I being indifferent to the 
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claims of “art” and the right of cre- 
ative expression? I do not believe 
that art is sacrosanct—when it harms 
or teaches hate (or when it is ob- 
scene or perpetrates fraud either, for 
that matter). Shakespeare and Dick- 
ens are among the writers of classi- 
cal works that present Jews in bad 
stereotypes. So did Chaucer. I re- 
vere Chaucer as the greatest literary 
figure of his age, as one of the 
most important of English poets. He 
wrote The Prioress’s Tale, based 
upon one version of a cruel slander 
that has been repeatedly used against 
Jews. This one charges that the 
Jews of Lincoln, England, in 1255, 
stole an eight-year-old boy, tortured 
him for ten days, and then crucified 
or drowned him in a well. Eighteen 
Jews were hanged for their sup- 

sed role in the affair; more would 
have been killed if Franciscan monks 
had not interceded. Chaucer is art; 
The Prioress’s Tale is art. But I 
would vehemently protest any 
straight dramatic rendition of The 
Prioress’s Tale on television before 
a mass audience. Ritual murder, of 
course, has never been committed by 
a Jewish group anywhere in the 
world; it is simply unrelated to any 
Jewish precept or thought. Still, for 
hundreds of years, the charge of ri- 
tual murder has cost hundreds of 
Jewish lives. 


Not Easily Inflamed 

The thought of objecting to any 
of Chaucer’s tale in print would, 
however, never occur to me. The 
person who goes to the trouble of 
reading Chaucer is apt to have a 
background in literature and un- 
derstanding of things he reads; he 
would not be easily inflamed by 
blind hate. But a good segment of 
television viewers, unaware of the 
context of Chaucer’s times or the 
fallacy of the myth of ritual murder, 
might very well be. Does “art” mean 
license to impose the prejudices and 
ignorance of another era on our 
times? I don’t think so. And I also 
doubt that anyone in television 
would seriously entertain the idea of 
putting Chaucer’s ritual murder tale 
before a mass audience. 

The distinction among the media 
should be made, I believe. A stereo- 
type may be harmful or not, pro- 
tested or not, depending upon the 
audience exposed to it. It is television 
and movies—not books or theater— 
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which tend to simplify ideas and 
reduce them to the lowest common 
denominator to reach the bigger au- 
dience. It is television and movies 
which dramatically project them to 
the greater number of immature 
minds, most susceptible to stimula- 
tion to anti-social action. If you ac- 
cept the need for greater restraint on 
violence and pornography in movies 
and television than in books and 
theater, why give privileged status 
to another, equally bad type of anti- 
social behavior—bigotry? 

If I object to mass media treat- 
ment of some of Chaucer, I should 
certainly object to mass communica- 
tion of the words of, say, Lincoln 
Rockwell, whose anti-Semitic obscen- 
ities have no relation at all to art. 
Yet I have a dilemma in seeking 
ways to cope with the articulate 
bigot. As a member of a minority 
group, I particularly cherish the idea 
of freedom of expression as assured 
by the First Amendment; minority 
groups are most dependent on the 
Bill of Rights for their self-preserva- 
tion. The Anti-Defamation League, 
for example, does not actively sup- 

rt even such docile measures as 
group libel laws which often seem 
so badly needed and which some 
states have enacted. Our policy on 
the subject is that “ADL is not op- 
posed in principle to a carefully 
drawn statute punishing group li- 
bel, but it is not convinced that any 
of the broad group libel proposals 
offered thus far are satisfactory.” By 
satisfactory, of course, we mean that 
proposals should thoroughly take 
into consideration all the needs for 
safeguarding free expression. 

I think that any distillation of Su- 
preme Court decisions on the matter 
—through countless cases — would 
come to this: Freedom of speech and 
expression is to be cherished and 
held inviolate so that all ideas of so- 
cial value may be properly com- 
municated. However, the Court has 
consistently excluded obscenities, 
commercial frauds, and _ individual 
and group libels from the mantle of 
constitutionally protected speech on 
the grounds that such utterances are 
so trivial a medium for communicat- 
ing ideas, that their social value is 
practically non-existent. 


ie SOCIAL value when look- 
ing at a vehicle that makes use 
of the destructive stereotype. Shakes- 


peare’s Merchant of Venice is a clas- 
sic example. It is capable of many 
interpretations but one constant view 
is that Shylock, the Jew, was out for 
his pound of flesh. I have no way of 
measuring the impact of the char- 
acterization of Shylock on genera- 
tions of American high school chil- 
dren, but I vividly recall the pain of 
my own discomfort listening to class- 
room recitations of this classic. I 
think it has nurtured a bad stereo- 
type of Jews. Still I do not protest 
its inclusion in school curricula. I 
respect the Merchant of Venice as a 
work of art which—although it is 
susceptible to unfortunate or bad in- 
terpretations—has social value and 
many lofty ideas to communicate. 
Thus, it belongs in the vast area 
which, most assuredly, is protected 
by guarantees of freedom and speech 
and expression. But I hope that high 
school teachers using the Merchant 
of Venice will at least try to give 
insight into why Shakespeare treat- 
ed Shylock the way he did, what his 
knowledge was of Jews in Eliza- 
bethan times—anything to qualify 
the stark unpleasant image of Shy- 
lock, the twisted moneylender, that 
comes through to teenagers. 

There lies the problem. It far tran- 
scends the mass media themselves. 
In the case of the Merchant of Ve- 
nice, first I was concerned with high 
school students, then their teachers, 
then their parents. The use and ac- 
ceptance of bad stereotypes is direct- 
ly related to the level of understand- 
ing and enlightenment generally, 
not just the attitudes of the people 
involved in producing words and 
pictures. 

Each case stands on its own; the 
method of counteracting the harm is 
different in each case too. If all peo- 
ple were emotionally healthy, liter- 
ate, understanding, and _prejudice- 
free, there would be no need at all 
to counteract the bad stereotype—it 
would be incapable of doing harm. 
But if that were the happy situation, 
there also would not be any bad 
stereotypes to fight. 

We'll never reach that point, but 
we have come a long way. Still we’re 
afflicted. If the art of the harmful 
stereotype were not profitable, of 
course, it would no longer be used. 
The profit exists just as long as all 
of us—not just the people in televi- 
sion—accept cruelty and vulgarity as 
entertainment. a 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma. Three 
dining places—for a year the target of 
sit-ins—are now desegregated, according 
to the midyear report of the Governor’s 
Committee on Human Relations. 

In this campaign occurred the two ar- 
rests of Rev. Robert G. McDole, one of 
the participants in the regular Saturday 


Widely -known sit-in participant 
Father McDole adds his comments 
to the discussion on Priest-Pickets 
which began in COMMUNITY 
last November. In that issue Father 
Alexander Leutkemeyer, OSB, re- 
counted his somewhat inadvertent 
participation in a demonstration, 
picketing a restaurant that practiced 
racial discrimination. The experi- 
ence raised many questions in Fa- 
ther Alexander's mind, particularly 
whether a priest needed permission 
from his bishop or religious superior. 


He later concluded (Mar. ’61 
COMMUNITY) that a priest (or 
any organization which uses the 
name Catholic in its title) must ob- 
tain the consent of the bishop, “Who 
can justify his permission on excep- 
tional grounds.” 


A similar view was expressed by 
Father Carter Partee, OFM, (Jan. 
61 COMMUNITY), who asserted 
that priests might participate only 
with “proper” clearance. This stand 
was challenged by Father Vincent 
Mathews (Jan. 61 COMMUN- 
ITY), Father Robert O’Keefe, OSM, 
and Father Daniel Haseneorhl, 
OSB (Feb. '61 COMMUNITY). A 
statement by Auxiliary Bishop Al- 
fred Ancel of Lyons, France, limit- 
ing clergy participation in demon- 
strations of a political nature, was 
also quoted (Mar. 61 COMMUN- 
ITY). 
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sit-ins. The priest was released after his 
first arrest in January, the judge remark- 
ing that his religious superiors would no 
doubt deal with him appropriately. There- 
upon Father McDole’s superior, Bishop 
Victor J. Reed, issued a statement (Mar. 
61 COMMUNITY ) endorsing the 


priest’s action. x 


Picket 


Here are Father McDole’s com- 


ments: 


EB“ THOUGH so belatedly, let me 
tell you how much I appreciate 
your kind letter and the issues of 
your magazine. It certainly was a 
great comfort to human weakness to 
know of so much support through- 
out the country. I have meant all 
this considerable time to write you, 
but I’m sure you understand how 
involved things can get. Before I for- 
get it, 1 especially am grateful for 
your prayers, and I want you to 
know that all involved in the cur- 
rent movement for racial equality 
have a place in my prayers. 

I really would have written the 
above sometime ago if I hadn’t want- 
ed to comment on the discussion 
about priests’ participation in public 
demonstrations. This required much 
more time, of course, and I’m far 
from sure even now that I’ve thought 
it out clearly enough, but I doubt 
that I'll ever have more leisure to 
“philosophize” about it, so here goes. 

I think it was Dorothy Day in the 
Catholic Worker who said that it 
seemed strange that some people be- 
lieve we must have the Bishop’s per- 
mission to practice the corporal—or 
spiritual for that matter—works of 


Father Robert McDole on a picket- 
line last winter before an Okla- 
homa City store which refused to 
serve Negroes at its lunch counter. 
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mercy. I heartily agree with her and 
not only in regard to lay apostles, 
but a fortiori as regards priests. 

What Father Partee calls “ele- 
mentary ecclesiastical discipline,” is, 
I think, the root of the sad lack of 
social and cultural impact by the 
Catholics of our country (and others, 
too, of course). The world move- 
ment of revolution towards human 
dignity and social justice will even 
more completely bypass our socio- 
logical manifestation of Catholicism 
if the concept of obedience expressed 
by Father Partee and developed by 
Father Luetkemeyer prevails. 

No Catholic, of course, could 
deny the obligation to obey the Bi- 
shop. If he forbids a priest to con- 
tinue any activity, the Faith makes it 
perfectly clear what God wants. This 
is the mystery of the Church in ac- 
tion, I think. Only a supernatural 
motive could, of course, lead any- 
one to desist when he is convinced 
the Bishop is wrong. Every Catholic, 
though, realizes at least implicitly 
what this motive is—a trust in God’s 
Plan, the Divine Providence which 
allows for abuse of authority and 
brings a greater good even from it. 
This is not the same thing as saying 
that every priest must sit and wait 






































for explicit directives before acting. 
If this were the case, there would be 
even less Cif possible) Christian ini- 
tiative on the part of priests than 
there is now. Father Rahner's 
thought on obedience is very helpful 
in this delicate area, and Archbishop 
Roberts offers much consolation to 
those who really try to exercise su- 
pernatural prudence rather than the 
“prudence” so-called, more accurate- 
ly defined as worldly wisdom, which 
is the guide of so many priests and 
bishops, too, as far as that goes. 


Not Political 

Bishop Ancel is speaking of 
the non-violent demonstrations in 
France, specifically mentioning their 
“political nature” (implying, I pre- 
sume, that they are actually in- 
volved with political parties, not just 
that generally they seek to influence 
policy). I don’t think anyone in our 
country could fairly accuse the non- 
violent movement of being in- 
volved with a political party. 

In regard to participation by 
priests, Bishop Ancel seems clearly 
to be issuing a directive without any 
attempt to justify it (as is, of course, 
his perfect right). Certainly he does 
not attempt to comment on the re- 
lation between initiative and obedi- 
ence, nor does he furnish any indica- 
tion of the Church’s mind which 
would help us here in our problems, 
so it seems to me. As for his ad- 
duced reason that “since it is a mat- 
ter of choice, it appears that a priest 
has no place in these demonstra- 
tions,” I am sure that he did not 
mean to say that unless there is a 
clearly defined duty, no priest should 
act without securing the permission 


of his bishop. 


Many Ramifications 

Please forgive my sloppiness and 
confusion. I am far from being a 
great theologian, but I couldn’t resist 
writing something, however hurried- 
ly, about this question, which, as 
Father Luetkemeyer cogently ob- 
serves, has ramifications far beyond 
the limited sphere of Sit-Ins and 
Stand-Ins. 

May God bless you and sustain 
you in your efforts to extend His 
kingdom of justice and love now as 
well as in eternity. Thanks again for 
your thoughtfulness in my regard. 

CRev.) Rosperr G. McDore 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING IN RA- 
CIALLY MIXED AREAS by Chester Rap- 
kin and William Grigsby. 174 pages. 
(University of California Press, Berkeley 
4, California. $6.00.) 


Reviewed by Clifford Thomas 


_ BOOK WAS PREPARED in the In- 
stitute for Urban Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at the request of 
the Commission on Race and Housing. It 
is one of a series of studies undertaken for 
the Commission as part of a broad in- 
quiry into housing problems involving 
racial and ethnic minority groups. 

The particular contribution of the study 
is an analysis of the process of neighbor- 
hood racial change from the standpoint 
of the housing market. Conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, price, financing and re- 
lated factors are considered. The research 
findings reported in the book help to meet 
an important need for knowledge of mar- 
ket processes in neighborhoods in racial 
transition. 

The specific areas studied are in Phila- 
delphia, but the conditions in these areas 
are reproduced, with. variations, in vir- 


OUR REVIEWERS 


CLIFFORD THOMAS is a member of the 
Advisory Board of Friendship House and 
a frequent contributor of reviews. 


ANN STULL is a teacher in the Chicago 
public high schools and a former direc- 
tor of Friendship House. 


JOHN KEARNEY is the Executive Direc- 
tor of Friendship House. 


tually every large city in the country. 
Therefore, the study has more than local 
significance. 

These studies may help to erase the 
primitive folk notion that Negroes have 
an inherent taint which inevitably causes 
house prices to decline in any area that 
they may enter. If this belief has fewer 
adherents as a result of this work, then 
an important contribution has been made 
to the improvement of race relations and 
the ultimate goal of equality for Negroes. 


COME BACK ON MONDAY by Sheila 
Soloman Klass. 252 pages. (Abelard 
Schuman, New York, New York. $3.95.) 


Reviewed by Ann Stull 


nary a MAY NOT LIKE Sheila Klass’s 
book, but perhaps they should read it 
anyway. I’m not sure. It is an irritating 
book. Much of it rings true; much of it 
seems overstated. 

The story covers a short space of time 
—one week—but what a week! Deborah 
Lieb, a white school teacher in a Harlem 
public school, faces the accusation of a 
reporter for a Negro newspaper of being 
anti-Negro, and at the same time tries to 
cope with the mounting problems of Bar- 
bara Jonas, a bright unruly girl whom 
Deborah is trying to help. Scattered 
through this week are such events as 
gang street fights and violence within the 
school. 

Mrs. Klass has assembled as nice a 
burch of harpies as one could find to 
play the professional associates of Debo- 
rah Lieb. There are a few, a very few, 
fellow teachers who seem to be human 
beings, but by and large they are an ap- 
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pearance-seeking, tale-bearing, boot-lick- 
ing crew. The actions of these background 
characters make interesting reading, but 
because the author has chosen to sketch 
them without any sympathy, they emerge 
as almost too evil to believe. 

I suppose one should become accus- 
tomed in modern novels to the charac- 
ters sleeping with people not their 
spouses, but I am not. It particularly ir- 
ritates me when, as in this book, the 
heroines are the ones who do it, and the 
characters whom we are supposed to dis- 
like are left with this one virtue intact. 
It is hinted rather directly that is probably 
the reason for their warped personalities. 


Notwithstanding the above criticisms, 
the book does have impact. We teachers 
are tempted to forget the individual child, 
to become deadened by routine (although 
I hope not to the extent pictured by Mrs. 
Klass). It is good to be forecully re- 
minded of the Barbaras of this world. 
One’s heart aches for such a child; her 











life was so totally filled with unhappi- 
ness she made me think of the children 
whose suffering was described in Brothers 
Karamazov. It is right to be angry about 
such things, and it is good to be wakened 
by this author’s anger to a consideration 
of the problems existing in the Harlems 
in this country. 


TWO CENTURIES OF ECUMENISM by 
George H. Tavard, A.A. 239 pages. 
(Fides, Notre Dame, Indiana. $4.95.) 


Reviewed by John Kearney 


Bageencrnig BY THEIR VERY NAME 
EVINCE an interest in and a hope for 
the unity of all men within the Church 
of Christ. With the forthcoming Ecu- 
menical Council this hope today finds 
more than the habitual or nominal expres- 
sion in the hearts of Catholics. 

In this highly readable and scholarly 


work Father Tavard traces the main cur- 
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rents of ecumenism for the past 200 years 
in Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox 
circles. The number of efforts at rap- 
prochement, both individual and corpor- 
ate, which Father Tavard cites, are in- 
deed edifying. Even the set-backs Father 
Tavard indicates, have had significance. 
The question of Anglican orders, for in- 
stance (which were declared invalid by 
Leo XIII’s encyclical Apostolicae Curae 
and by the assembly of Orthodox bishops 
which met in Moscow in 1948) is sig- 
nificant not only because of the findings 
but because the question was gone into so 
deeply. 

Perhaps as important as the conversa- 
tions among the three major divisions of 
Christianity are the efforts to prepare the 
way, which the author describes. The 
amount of cooperative work among Pro- 
testant denominations, which has already 
led to inter-ccommunion agreements and 
even actual unions of bodies with di- 
vergent inherited traditions, would have 
been unthinkable 100 years ago. Within 
Catholicism positive efforts have been 
made to modify language—such words as 
“heretic” or “schismatic” are not now 
used in Church documents to describe 
those who were born into dissident com- 
munions. This book is highly recom- 
mended as a preparation for some of the 
discussions which will surround the forth- 
coming Council sessions. 


ROAD TO GHANA by Alfred Hutchin- 
son. 190 pages. (John Day, New York, 
New York. $3.50.) 


Reviewed by Clifford Thomes 


 behagrerncens AFRICANS ARE USUALLY 
an extremely troubled group in a white 
dominated country. In their desire for 
independence and freedom they are con- 
fused and frustrated by laws, customs, 
and even religious teaching which en- 
deavors to inform them that they are 
congenitally inferior and by competing 
schemes which promise to ameliorate 
their status. 


ROAD TO GHANA is the story of 
Alfred Hutchinson, an African teacher in 
strife-ridden South Africa. He describes 
his activities in the school where he has 
been teaching, into prison during the De- 
fiance Campaign and into the Treason 
Trial. 


As an active nationalist, he was ar- 
rested and tormented by the police—as 
much, it appears, for his romance with a 
white English school teacher as for his 
“treasonous” activities. To avoid impris- 
onment he decides to escape to Ghana 
where he and the teacher can be together. 


His tortuous journey, through East and 
Central Africa provide the material for 
this moving story. Hutchinson relates his 
experiences as he tries to dodge various 
police forces, pull strings for passports 
and visas, scrounge for meals, and try to 
understand other Africans. 

He also tells of the despair and misery 
of many Africans and the hope and plans 
of those who will be future leaders in 


Africa. 
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LETTERS—from p. 2 

ket, etc.” should be embraced as Christ 
embraced the Cross—deliberately running 
toward what is humiliating and pain- 
causing because there is a Law, not yet 
revealed in detail, that reverses every- 
thing that the natural mind regards as 
reasonable. When a car is skidding on 
ice, the natural inclination is to turn into 
the skid, but the exact opposite is cor- 
rect. 

Dorothy Day and the Freedom Riders 
(pardon me, I forgot the “so-called,” but 
that tag may be only for our listening 
area)—they embrace the humiliation of 
imprisonment. Eventually the jail cell will 
come to be regarded as the Cross, which 
was also an object of degredation. 

JoserpH COLTON 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


ChOSS 
is the gifr 
God gives 
His friends.-. 
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BARS “GETTING EVEN” 


I have subscribed to your magazine and 
I enjoy the articles very much but I feel 
very strongly about what I am writing 
you concerning the Negro question. I 
have always been interested in the rights 
of Negroes, but we must stress to each 
and every Negro that “getting even” will 
do the cause worlds of harm; understand- 
ing on both sides is our goal. 

As I explained to a Negro girl, her peo- 
ple must remember that if I fight one of 
her race, it does not mean I am angry at 
them all. I have had Negro patients tell 
me that if they had guns, they would get 
justice. After I explained that such state- 
ments coming from an educated man 
were silly, because a wrong will not right 
another wrong, they said they just hadn’t 
thought. 

I was in the midst of the race riot in 
Detroit in the "40s. Many Negroes pro- 
tected whites from Negro mobs and 
whites protected Negroes from white 
mobs. 

I would have been killed during the 
riot if I had driven home at midnight 
instead of eleven-thirty. All cars and 
white people were stopped, the cars 
turned over and the people beaten. There 
were mobs on both sides and people of 
both races were so ashamed. So if we 
can only work this problem out with as 
little bitterness as possible on either side 
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after 50 years we will all wonder what 
it was all about. 

Just think, 50 or 70 years ago the Irish 
were “trash” to so many, and now we 
have an Irish descendant of “trash” in 
the White House. After all, our country 
is wonderful. I won’t live to see a Negro 
president, but we'll have one in the 
future, although I think if Archie Moore 
ran for office he would be almost elected 
as we all like him so much. He is just 
Mr. Moore, proud to be as God made 
him, a Negro. God bless you all. 

Mrs. Frep ScHuLtz 
San Diego, California 
« * * 


“WE LIKE IT” 


COMMUNITY in its new format is 
even more of a pleasure to read. It has 
always been a source of great satisfaction. 

Morton PuNER 
Editor, ADL Bulletin 
New York, New York 


Congratulations on COMMUNITY’s 
new look. Wonderful as the old COM- 
MUNITY was, this is even better. I 
was especially grateful to see the excel- 
lent article by John O. Behrens on Deer- 
field. He very succinctly stated the is- 
sues. Readers will be interested to know 
that a new judge has entered the case, 
and that he may see fit to grant us an 
injunction, which the article points out 
is within the court’s power if the facts 
of the trial warrant it. 

Morris Mitcram 
Modern Community Developers, Inc. 
Princeton, New Jersey 

* « * 


Congratulations on your new and in- 
teresting format. It should make COM- 
MUNITY an even more effective car- 
rier of your important message. 

Rev. Ratepn Tuomas, S.A. 
Editor, The Lamp 
Peekskill, New York 


May God bless you and your wonderful 
work. I find COMMUNITY thought- 
provoking and interesting. 
Rev. Epwin Moran, C.P. 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 
« 2 e 


Thank you very much for sending us 
COMMUNITY, the Friendship House 
publication. I am sure the staff and a 
good many of the older boys here at St. 
Edward’s Secondary School will enjoy 
reading it. 

It may interest you to know that the 
two white men on our staff are two 
Americans, two Brothers of Christian In- 
struction whose American headquarters 
are at Alfred, Maine, and who have just 
opened a college at Canton, Ohio. With 
those two Brothers, there are two African 
Brothers of the same order, all sharing 
the same life under one roof. We also 
have five African lay teachers, and the 
whole school population is made up of 





local children, i,e., all African. 

I am very happy with all my boys, and 
my staff as with the population ll 
around. No Congo or Kenya trouble here 
—yet. If trouble comes, it will be brought 
from outside the area. 

BrRoTHER JAMES 
Kakumiro, Uganda 


Your publication has recently been 
brought to my attention, and although I 
have seen only a few issues I am very 
impressed. As executive director of the 
Bucks County Conference on Community 
Relations, I am most interested in the 
problems created by integrated housing. 

Next week the sixth Negro family will 
be moving into Levittown. It has been 
four years since the riots. We are making 
progress. 

Ricnarp M. Hepsurn 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


I am grateful to my friend Anastasia 
Romanowska for sending me your pub- 
lication COMMUNITY. It is an inspira- 
tion to know that there is an organization 
with such a vital program so well rooted 
in the very center of this country and 
continually sending out runners to be- 
come rooted in all the surrounding states. 

I am a retired school teacher, and I 
share my house with three graduate 
students each school year. The past three 
years I have had one or two Negro wom- 
en join us. We have enjoyed them very 
much, feeling they added a great deal 
to the success of the home together, and 
real friendships are being made each year 
that I am confident will exist for many 
years into the future. 

We like COMMUNITY very much: 
it is so well done, containing just the 
type of articles we need to keep us intel- 
ligently informed and also with creative 
ideas for helping to further the work if 
we can implement them. 

Miss Jane Howarru 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The new format of COMMUNITY is 
excellent, and we always enjoy reading it. 
Dr. Josern P. Evans 
Chicago, Illinois 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE? 

We like the new format, too! 

Is there no longer a Friendship House 
in New York? I think it would be good 
to list all the Friendship Houses with 
their addresses on the inside front cover. 

Mrs. Paut CAvVANAGH 
Pelham, New York 


(Editor's Note: In response to this 
and similar inquiries there is an ar- 
ticle, page 4, in this issue about 
Friendship House, which indicates 
that there is no House in New York. 
All the programs of Friendship House 
emanate from the one national center 
in Chicago—at 4233 South Indiana 
Avenue. ) 
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Haywood County Gets First Negro Juror 
BROWNSVILLE, Tennessee. Joseph Ballard, custodi- 
an at City Hall, has been selected to serve on the grand 
jury of Haywood County, the first Negro to be called for 
jury duty here. Ballard will serve with eleven white men. 

Haywood County has been a civil rights battle ground 
for more than a year, along with Fayette County. Ne- 
groes who had registered to vote in the counties became 
victims of economic pressure by white landowners and 
merchants (June 61 COMMUNITY). 

During the summer President John F. Kennedy au- 
thorized shipment of surplus food to the beleagured Ne- 


groes. 


Serve Negroes in South Carolina 

COLUMBIA, South Carolina. Four women and one 
child, Negroes, were served yesterday at the normally seg- 
regated lunch counter in the Columbia Greyhound bus 
terminal. They reboarded the bus for Akron, Ohio, and 
departed without incident. 


Sewanee University Has a First 

SEWANEE, Tennessee. A Negro, James Cohen, en- 
rolled in the summer institute of mathematics and sci- 
ence at Sewanee University, the first member of his race 
to enter the university except in the School of Theology. 
Cohen is a mathematics teacher in Townsend High 
School in neighboring Decherd, ‘Tennessee. 


YWCA Urges Members to Integrate 

DENVER, Colorado. At its recent national convention 
the Young Women’s Christian Association urged greater 
efforts toward complete racial integration of its activities 
and facilities. 

A recommendation that Y.W.C.A. members strive hard- 
er “to become in spirit and in truth an inclusive fellow- 
ship of women and girls deeply united in our Christian 
purpose” was unanimously adopted. 


On the Little Rock Racial Front 

LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas. Two Negro students were 
served at the white restaurant in the Greyhound bus sta- 
tion here without incident. They ate, paid, and left. The 
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restaurant manager refused to comment, except to say 
that there was no trouble. 

Meanwhile the Little Rock School Board has voted to 
integrate four of the five white junior-high schools and 
its last all-white high school this fall. 

By a vote of 23 to 8, the Rev. Rufus King Young, a 
Negro, was elected president of the biracial Greater Little 
Rock Ministerial Association at its June meeting. Mr. 
Young, a Methodist, is the first of his race to head the 
organization. 


Desegregate Montgomery Bus Terminal 

MONTGOMERY, Alabama. In the wake of the “free- 
dom riders” challenge, Greyhound Bus Lines has quietly 
desegregated its terminal here. The words “white intra- 
state passengers” and “colored intrastate passengers” have 
been removed from entrances to the two waiting rooms. 

Although the waiting-room entrances at the terminal of 
the other interstate bus line, Continental Trailways, are 
still marked “white” and “colored,” Negro freedom riders 
have been served at the Trailways white ‘waiting room 
lunch counter. 

A spokesman at Greyhound national headquarters in 
Chicago said that the company is making a renewed ef- 
fort to see that all Greyhound terminals and restaurants 
are operated on a desegregated basis, 


Tally Integration in Southern Schools 
NASHVILLE, Tennessee. According to the statistical 
summary of the Southern Education Reporting Service, 
almost seven per cent of the Negroes in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools of 17 Southern and border 
states and the District of Columbia attended classes with 
whites during this last school year. Out of 3,088,261 Ne- 
gro students, 213,532 are in integrated schools. Total en- 
rollment in the region is 10,173,399. 


Residents Work for Open Occupancy 
GREAT NECK, New York. A group of civic-minded 
residents of this community decided a year ago that they 
wanted to do something to better interracial relations. As 
a result, the Great Neck Committee for Human Rights 
was formed. The committee drafted a list of “open oc- 
cupancy” pledges in which 12,000 signers stated that 
they would welcome Negro neighbors. 

To date, more than 30 houses have been listed for sale 
or rent, with particular emphasis on their availability to 


Negroes. 


Louisiana Patients Elect Negro 

CARVILLE, Louisiana. Ernest Dennis, 23-year-old Ne- 
gro patient at the United States Public Health Service 
Hospital here, has been elected president of the patients’ 
federation. 

The hospital, the nation’s only leprosarium, has about 
300 inmates. The patients’ federation is the contact be- 
tween inmates and the hospital officer in charge. Its prin- 
cipal function is supervision of the patients’ store. 


Paper Seeks White Man's Answers 

WASHINGTON, D.C. In response to a series of ar- 
ticles running in the Washington Star entitled: “The 
Negro in Washington,” another newspaper has started 
a similar series. The newspaper is the semi-weekly Afro- 
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EXCELLENT!! 


“Why Is Housing Segregation Unjust?” 
by Dennis Clark .10c¢ each 


“Facts in Black and White,” published 


by Friendship House . ..25¢ each 


“The Challenge of Interracial Justice,” 
by Msgr. Daniel Cantwell ..65c each 


“Educational Home Meetings 
Program,” published by 


Friendship House .25¢ each 


(discount aailable on quantity orders) 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
4233 South Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 53, Illinois 


COMMUNITY 
4233 South Indiana — Chicago 53, Illinois 


Rates: $2.00 for each year’s subscription 
$2.25 for foreign 


10-99 copies sent to one address, 15¢ each. 
100 or more, 10¢ each. 





ADDRESS 
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American; the series, “The White Man in the Nation’s 
Capitol.” 

Promotion copy for the series asks: “What do white 
people think about the crime rate in Washington? Whom 
do they believe responsible? What can be done about it? 
Why are white people leaving Washington in increasing 
numbers? Why are some white people Republicans and 
some white people Democrats? Why do they fiight each 
other sometimes? When the white man votes, which 
party will receive the major share of his vote? 

“These questions and many more will be answered 
in the white man’s own words in the Afro-American 
series.” 


Freedom-Sitters Effective in Africa 

SALISBURY, Southern Rhodesia. Segregation is on the 
way out in this metropolis and capital city of the Cen- 
tral African Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Good-will on the part of white 
proprietors is evident, although the activities of “free- 
dom sitters” is much in the news. 

Sit-in campaigns in the southern United States have 
been influential here, as have the tactics of the “freedom- 
riders.” Anti-segregationists have gained access to and 
service in restaurants previously closed to them, and 
movie theaters, too, are opening their doors. Efforts are 
still being made to break down the barriers of some all- 
white churches, such as the Dutch Reformed. 


NEA Finally Backs ‘54 School Decision 
ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey. The desegregation 
issue, which has been a major source of dispute at every 
convention of the National Education Association since 
1955, again received attention at the association’s 99th 
annual convention this summer. NEA went on record 
for the first time in support of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision on public-school integration. 

The action was strongly opposed by white delegates 
from the South, who asked to have their delegations 
recorded as voting against the resolution. 


Finds His City Unpopular in Orient 
BIRMINGHAM, Alabama. Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce president Sydney W. Symer, back from a 
tour of the Orient, stated that Birmingham has suffered 
in the eyes of the world on account of its violence to- 
ward “freedom-riders.” Said Smyer in an address to a 
civic club, “It is going to take a long time for us to live 
it down.” 


Duke Accepts First Negro Students 

DURHAM, North Carolina. Three Negroes have been 
accepted at Duke University, it was learned recently. 
They will be the first members of their race to attend 
the 123-year-old Methodist institution. 


Appoint Negro to North Carolina Commission 
RALEIGH, North Carolina. Dr. James Ward Seabrook, 
a former president of Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege for Negroes, has been appointed by Governor Terry 
Sanford to serve on the North Carolina Employment 
Security Commission. Dr. Seabrook, who was named to 
a four-year term, is the first Negro to serve on the Com- 
mission. 





